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| Another in a_ series o} | 


discussions of frequently 
} used market terms 
“Just suppose.” writes a reader 
of THe Excuance. recalling some 
market 
which were defined in the Septem- 
“that (a) To own 25 


think will be 


worth more money later on. and 


professional stock terms 


her issue. 
shares of a stock | 


(bh) Lam going on a long trip, far 
stock market 
(ce) Vd accept a price $10 a share 


from contacts. and 
higher than the stock now would 
bring. What kind of instructions 


would I give my broker?” 


How Order is Placed 


You'd give him an order to sell 
at the price you wanted. when and 
if the stock reached that price. The 
broker mark it “G.T.C..” 


meaning “good till cancelled.” He 


would 


would probably confirm the sell 
order and the price to you by let- 
ter. That order would be on the 
broker’s record indefinitely. until 
executed or until 

celled it. The broker 


likely to turn the order over to the 


you Can- 


would he 


specialist in the stock (you read 
in the October issue what a spe- 
cialist does) and leave the execu- 
tion to him in due course. 
Should the stock sell “ex-divi- 
dend” while the order was stand- 
ing. the price you wanted on a 





sale would remain unchanged. On 


a “G. T. C.” buy order, however. 
the price which an investor signi- 
fied a willingness to pay—some- 
where below the current price— 
would be reduced by the amount 
of the dividend. That is. if a buyer 
was ready to pay $55 a share for 
stock now selling around $65, and. 
while the “G. T. €.” 
effect a dividend of $2 a share was 
that amount would be 
subtracted from the specified price. 


order was in 
declared. 


In other words, the buyer's price 
would be changed from $55 to $53. 
Day Order 

The “good till cancelled” desig- 
nation is only one of many differ- 
One_ other 


example is the “day order.” It calls 


ent types of orders. 
for a sale or purchase sometime 
during Stock Exchange business 
hours of the day when it is given. 
It may be limited to a price which 
is somewhat away from the cur- 
rent price. Such an order wou!d 
expire at the close of business, un- 
less it had been executed. Orders 
can also be given for execution at 
a specified price, if possible, dur- 
ing a designated week or month. 
Such orders, if not executed, also 
expire at the end of the period. 
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RADIO’S GOAL— 


Round-the-Globe Telecasts 


By Davin Sarnorr, Chairman of the Board 
RADIO CORPORATION OF AMERICA 


YINCE THE FIGHTING war ended 
5 six years ago, another global 
a battle for 
the minds of men. Forces of to- 


conflict has started 


talitarianism and aggression still 
are mislead the 


masses. Fully aware of the power 


attempting — to 


of radio, they are using it to spread 
propaganda that runs contrary to 
peace, freedom and democracy. 

Our American concept of radio 
is that it is of the people and for 
the people. Its essence is freedom 
—liberty of thought and of speech. 
Our purpose in fostering interna- 
tional broadcasting is to help make 
the spectrum of radio truly a spec- 
trum of peace. 

By its very nature. radio is a 
medium of mass communication. It 
delivers ideas with powerful im- 
pact. In a forum for international 
discussion and education, the voice 
of radio can carry knowledge of 
public issues around the earth and 
mold public opinion far more 


quickly and effectively than is pos- 
sible by any 
communication. 


other means of 

But if radio is to achieve its des- 
tiny in the interest of peace. it 
must Merely to 
broadcast into unlistening space 


have listeners. 
is a waste of energy. It is not the 
kilowatts which are important, but 
the message which the 
plucks from space. 


listener 


Freedom of Communication 


Radio should make a prisoner 
of no man and it should make no 
man its slave. No one should be 
forced to listen and no one eom- 
pelled to refrain from listening. 
Always and everywhere, it should 
be the prerogative of every listener 
to turn his receiver on or off, of 
his own free will. 

“Freedom to Look” is as impor- 
tant as “Freedom to Listen.” for 
the combination of these will be 
the radio of the future. I can fore- 
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see the day when we shall look 
around the earth from city to city, 
and nation to nation, as easily as 
we now listen to global broadcasts. 

This extension of television is 
nearer than most people may real- 
ize. When nation-wide broadcast- 
ing began, it was only five years 
before listeners overseas were pick- 
ing up the broadcasts, and before 
long, regularly scheduled interna- 
tional broadcasts became an estab- 
lished fact. Already the scientific 
principles and means for world- 
wide television are known. No tech- 
nical problem is involved that 
money cannot solve. 

When I speak of international 
television, I do not think of it as 
only between the United States and 
Europe, Asia, or South America, 
but intracontinental as well; for 
London may look in on Paris, Ber- 
lin. Rome or Moscow, while their 





citizens in turn will look in on 
London or on other cities of their 
choice. Such television has broad 
possibilities in portraying the way 
of life of one nation to another. 
For example, discussion in the 
press or on the radio of a food 
shortage is one way of imparting 
information, but to be able to see 
hungry men, women and children 
in breadlines would help more for- 
tunate people to visualize instantly 
the needs of their fellowmen. 


Task Ahead 


For those who have declared 
cold war upon us, our task is to 
penetrate the Iron Curtain. I do 
not believe it is impenetrable to 


ideas. The Russian masses, fed by 
propaganda, have doubtless been 
given the comfortable notion of 
Soviet invincibility; of progress 
in the nuclear energy field that 





Scientists of RCA laboratories examine tri-color television picture tubes. 








Starting as a messenger boy at 15, David 
Sarnoff rose to the presidency of the Radio 
Corporation of America at the age of 39. 
He was one of the first to visualize, in 1916, 
the possibilities of transmitting entertain- 
ment by radio. A brigadier general in 
World War II, he was communications 
chief in the Normandy invasion. He won 
the Legion of Merit Medal and, following 
the war, he was awarded the Medal of 
Merit. In 1949 General Sarnoff resigned 
as President of RCA, continuing as Chair- 





man and chief executive officer. 





parallels or exceeds our own scien- 
tific achievements; of a benign 
leadership devoted to the works 
of peace and upbuilding. while im- 
perialist wolves are howling at 
socialism’s door. 

{t is our task to awaken the 
Soviet people. to assure them that 
we are building for peace. not for 
war. to tell them of the aggressions 
committed by their leaders and 
about which their press does not 
inform them their radio is 
silent. It is our task to give hope 
to the enslaved populations of the 
satellite states. 


and 


Voice of America 

The Voice of America is an in- 
strument we are now using for 
these purposes. Its whisper must be 
amplified to a roar that will over- 
ride We 
must give the Voice of America 
ereater strength, wider range and 


man-made interference. 


a larger audience. 
However important the scientific 
discoveries and inventions of the 


past several decades may have 
been, it seems to me that the de- 
velopments of the next ten years 
will surpass all the past in their 


influence on humanity. 


Rapid Scientific Progress 
The progress of science is geo- 
metrical. If you make one inch of 
progress in new scientific princi- 
able to 
make a mile of progress by apply- 


ples. you then may be 


ing these principles to new physi- 
cal products and services. And 
while one cannot point to war as 
producing much that is good. it 
is nevertheless a fact that a world 
war of the dimensions of the last 
one stimulates scientific invention 
and development. In fact. it ad- 
vances. by 10, 15. or 20 years. 
products and services that would 
have taken these added years to 
develop without the pressure of 
such an emergency. 

It is an interesting fact that the 
wireless telephone, for example. 
was the result of the necessities of 
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Varshall Plan exhibits of television 
have drawn curious crowds in Berlin, 


World War I. I lived through that 
period and remember its_ birth. 

World War II was followed by 
television. It is true that there 
were beginnings of television be- 
fore that war. but the devices and 
circuits developed during the war 
ereatly stimulated the advent of 
this new service. Radar itself is a 
product of television. And so we 
and radar. elec- 
tronics, optics and chemistry. all 
stimulated by the military needs of 


\\ orld W ar Il. 


This 15- or 20-year advance in 


have television 


technology has opened up new pos- 
sibilities socially, politically and 
economically, that must be taken 
into account in any appraisal of 
the future. 

I have in mind some such pic- 
ture as this: All of us know thet 
the wealth of this 
other countries in the past has 


country and 


come largely from the ground. Be- 
sides the products of farms and 


+ 


forests. it was in the ground we 
found coal and iron and oil and 
thousands of useful 
stances. 


other sub- 
We have discovered how to con- 
vert into wealth the nitrogen in the 
air. You may remember that dur- 
ing World War I one of the most 
important ingredients in the mak- 
ing of armaments was nitrogen. 
in which Chile then had almost a 
monopoly. Today nobody cares 
much about Chilean nitrates, be- 
cause we can get nitrogen from 
the air. It is a vast new industry 
throughout the world. Not only do 
we utilize this nitrogen for makine 
explosives but even more is _ util- 
ized as fertilizer. We tap the air 
to nourish the ground—an amaz- 
ingly endless chain reaction. 


Atomic Energy 


And then, of course, there is the 
whole field of atomic energy which 
has recently been opened for us. 
The use of atomic energy. as a 
source of power, will revolutionize 
not only our industries, but it will 
change the political, social and 
foundations of 
country in the world. Coal and 
oil are still basic commodities for 
which nations fight. The day may 
come when that cause for war will 
disappear. 


economic every 


tech- 
new 


And so, as we progress 


nologically. as we create 
wealth in the world and learn to 
distribute that wealth for the bene- 
fit of mankind everywhere, T think 
we shall lessen the tensions of the 
world and reduce conflict. 





CORPORATE 
INCOME PINCHED 
BY FEDERAL TAXES 


rgvuk L951 Revenue Act fell 
I upon corporate earnings in the 
September quarter like a pail of 
milk off the top shelf. Reports of 
325 companies listed on the New 
York Stock Exchange showed a 
30 per cent drop in estimated net 


income from the third quarter of 


last year. 

Many corporations charged off 
and excess profits taxes 
from third quarter net on a greater 
scale than they would have if terms 
of the new Revenue law had been 
settled earlier. Others, presumably. 


pro-rated tax estimates from quar- 
ter to quarter. Different 
ing methods confuse efforts to esti- 
this 
profits but. down to the autumn. 
the effects of a first 
quarter are to be seen in the statis- 
\ de- 
cline of 8.6 per cent in net income 
for the 
the case of 364 listed companies. 
different totals 
325 companies in one 
and 364 in the other 

the third quarter decline 
was figured on the statistics of com- 


account- 


mate vears probable net 


prosperous 
tics on the following page. 


nine months occurred in 

Reason for the 
used above = 
instance 
is this: 


panies whose method of reporting 
illowed for the 
third quarter profits from those of 


segregation of 


364 
concerns comprised all whose re- 


the entire nine months. The 
ports appeared prior to November 
The comparison was with the 
same companies in 1950. 
Admittedly, 
of only 


estimates 
about one-third of listed 
little further than 
showing this year’s trend. But in- 
cluded are such giants as General 
Motors, General Electric, U. 5S. 
Steel and Westinghouse. It is rea- 
sonable to assume that the group 


earnings 


companies go 





vains or losses for the nine months 
pretty well reflected the tidal in- 
movement of all the 20 
zroups shown in the table. 

The detailed figures of the table 
afford material with which to ap- 
praise the effects of higher tax 
rates. Although all except eight of 
the 364 companies reported profits. 


come 


less than half of them made gains 
over the first three quarters of last 


o 

































year. ‘Twenty-seven automotive 
concerns, of the 28 reported upon. 
were in the black, but more than 
half of them earned less net than 
in 1950, 

The automotive trade is seen to 
be in a position that might be 
described as between wind and 
water—with normal business mak- 
ing motor cars and parts restricted 
by shortages of allocated steel, and 
abnormal business comprised in 
defense production risen to enor- 
mous totals on company books. 





Defense production is expected to 
carry a smaller profit ratio than 
ordinary commercial lines; it re- 
mains to be seen in future months 
whether sheer volume can main- 
tain a really comfortable profit 
margin. 


Auto Dividends Dip from Peak 


\ feature of the automotive field 
for investors to study is the record 
of unusually large dividends in 
dollars which some of the compa- 
nies paid last year. Such a reduc- 





Reporting 
To N 


Industry Nov. 1 
Aircraft 7 
Amusement. . .... 4 
Automotive . . . . . . 28 
Building Trade . . . . 16 
Chemical tiwewsewe 
Electrical Equipment .. 9 
Financial 5 


Food Prod. & Beverages 22 
Machinery & Metals . . 40 
ee 
Office Equipment... > 
Paper & Publishing. . . 17 
Petroleum & Natural Gas = 27 
Railroad & R. R. Equip. 44 


Retail Trade . . ... 13 
Steel & Iron ..... 24 
Textile . ...... #210 
TOM «sk ts sk 9 
Utilities . .. sss. OH 
Other Companies. . . . 12 

Total ui AP. Apel aoa 





NINE Monrtrus, 1951. Nev INCOME oF 364 ComPANIEs LISTED 
on N. Y. Stock EXCHANGE 


NUMBER—— 


(Ist 9 Mos Per Cent 
Show- 1951 Estimated Change 
ing vs. Ist Group Net (ist 9 Mos 
Net 9 Mos Income 1951 vs. Ist 


Profit 1950) (000 omitted) 9 Mos. 1950) 


356 165 


By INpusTRIAL Groups 


Improved 


7 7 $ 32.584 +-50.6% 
4 1 33,695 —38.8 
27 13 152,689 —42.9 
16 3 82.314 —10.8 
10 16 325.138 —11.3 
9 6 161.540 —16.0 
5 2 35.697 — 8.6 
22 1 86.981 —13.7 
39 24 120,735 + 6.3 
13 > 16,174 + 7,1 
5 1 34,144 + 1.3 
17 13 59.656 +28.8 
27 22 1.232.477 +29.2 
4] 14 290.812 —18.0 
12 3 21.024 —32.1 
24 10 398.572 —21.0 
10 1 27.821 — 4.3 
9 2 26,121 —18.4 
17 6 138,470 — 3.7 
12 6 69.422 — 7.1 


$3.676.066 — 8.6% 








tion as Chrysler made in its divi- 
dend recently still left the payment 
for this quarter at $1.50. That was 
hardly evidence of investor hard- 
ship: although automotive com- 
pany common stocks have receded 
lately with 
their prices have 


along other groups. 


not indicated 
hasty selling. 

Turning attention from the 42.9 
per cent decline in automotive 
profits for the nine months to the 
29.2 per cent gain in oil company 
results. a different) panorama is 
seen. Whether or not the elimina- 
tion of Iran from the field has been 
reflected importantly in sales of 
the facts 
stand out that the use of petro- 
leum and its products has contin- 
ued on a high level. All except 
five of the 27 companies in the 


tabled 


gains over a year ago. 


American companies. 


group showed earnings 
and extra 
dividend declarations this quarter 
have been increasing stockholder 
1950. 


returns over 


Steel Earnings Recede 


Although the 
many cases. been operating in ex- 


mills have. in 
cess of rated capacity for months 
on end, tax inroads were reflected 
heavily among the steel and iron 
group. Only 10 of the 24 com- 
panies improved their post-tax 
earnings, 

\ different picture can be seen 
among the railroads. with an 18 
per cent drop in net income, The 
carriers’ stiff wage bill and high 
costs of necessary materials have 
been more burdensome on profits 


than have taxes. For some roads. 
too, traffic volume has been less 
than was expected earlier this year. 
Of the 40 chemical companies. 
24 showed less profit than was 
earned last year and this ex- 
hibit might be called one of the 
surprises in the statistical record. 
The chemical industry has been 
marked for a long time with a de- 
mand greater than output in some 
important lines. notably sulphur. 
sulphuric acid, ete. However. an 
11.3 per cent decline in net in- 
the 
and 


come stands among smaller 


eroup recessions. dividend 
payments continue to be sizable. 

The display 
presents something of a paradox. 
It could be other 


fields as the defense effort absorbs 


mining company 
repeated in 


raw materials. In an interval of 
extraordinary demand for copper, 
) 


only five of the 13 
mining companies to make money 


zinc. lead. ete.. 


showed a gain over 1950. They did 
not have enough metal to meet cus- 
The 


stood first in line. of course. with 


tomers” calls. Government 


commercial buyers getting what 
was left over. 

Further references to the table’s 
deal 
changes that had been discounted 
in part by industrial news. A sharp 
aircraft 
had been indicated. not only by 
large military orders for 
facturers but also by increasing 
revenues the airlines. A 
sturdy showing by paper making 


vercentages would with 
| : 


rise of company profits 


manu- 
among 
concerns had been forecast by en- 


larged consumption of containers. 


‘ 








H™ UNSETTLING to investor sen- 
timent was the recent sharp 
stock market reversal? What por- 
tent did the “break” of late Oc- 


tober have for the market during 
the remainder of 1951? 


The price downturn of this au- 
tumn has been viewed as decidedly 
bearish by some market analysts. 
Others have shrugged it aside as 
a mere correction, centered mainly 
in about 50 more or less volatile 
issues. 

The investor who would like to 
know how much caution is advis- 
able in accumulating 
find the the facing 
page worth his study. The table 


stocks may 
statistics on 


shows the vear’s high. low and re- 
cent prices of a sampled group of 
stocks. There 
who invest regularly 


are many people. 
as surplus 
funds become available. who find 
themselves faced with the question: 
has_ the price reversal gone far 


STOCK MARKET 








enough so that selected stocks may 
be averaged advantageously on the 
down-side ? 

If the answer is to be affirma- 
tive. it could be based on the 
column of figures in the table 
showing the percentage declines 
from this year’s maximum prices. 
\ glance at the percentage figures 
discloses many substantial mark- 
downs. By no means all of the re- 
cessions ranging from less than 
10 per cent to about 20 per cent 
occurred in the October break. A 
number of stocks reached their 
tops for the year to date in Sep- 
tember. some even earlier. 

On the other hand, a few stocks. 
including Standard Oil (N. J.). 
made their 195] after 
October break. 

As the statistics were compiled 
during the first week of Novem- 
ber. they will not be current by 
the time THE EXCHANGE reaches 


tops the 





whether 
prices should be recovering from 


its readers. However, 
recent lows or edging toward lower 
levels by that time, the fact re- 
mains that many investment-grade 
issues retreated quite a distance 
in the early autumn. Often in past 
markets has a decline of this same 
extent served to discount a lot of 
unfavorable business news. 


More Conjecture than Fact? 


There are signs that some in- 
vestors, who attempt to keep 
abreast of every bit of financial 
comment. are being made more 


cautious by bearish conjecture 
than by business facts. Probably 
the dominant fact of the present 
is that the new corporate income 
tax is taking a huge bite of net 
income. That fact. by this time. 
may have been rather completely 
taken into account, for it has been 
amply illustrated by half-year and 
three-quarter-vyear reports of such 
companies as General Motors. 
General Electric, Chrysler and du 
Pont. Investors are seeing Federal 
taxes absorb two to three times 
as much net income as stockhold- 
ers are getting. 








ACTION OF SAMPLED STOCKS IN PRICE “BREAK” AND AFTERMATH 


Decline 
Year's Year's October 27 from Recent 
Low High Price = "51 top Price 
PETROLEUM 
Atlantic Refining Co. 60% 8034 72% 10.6 751% 
Ohio Oil Co. 4314 57% 50 13.6 53% 
Sinclair Oil Corp. . . 34%4 161% 105, 12.1 4354 
Standard Oil Co. (N. J.) 58% 72% 66% 7.6 72% 
Texas Co. 44% 59%, 53 11.3 573% 
NON-FERROUS METALS 
Anaconda Cop. Min. Co. 37% 52 1614 11.1 1834 
Howe Sound Co. : 50% 83 74% 9.9 82% 
Kennecott Copper Corp. . . . 67% 881% 81% 7.0 8434 
Phelps Dodge Corp. . . . . . 59% 793% 7034 10.8 733% 
U. S. Smelt., Ref. & Min. Co. . 45 7634 69 10.1 72% 
CHEMICALS 
Allied Chem. & Dye Corp. . . 58 717% 661 14.6 7014 
Am. Cyanamid Co. . . . . 71% 131% 104 20.9 111% 
du Pont de Nemours & Co. . . 83 102% 853, 16.7 875 
Dow Chemical Co. . . . . . 77% 11914 9756 18.3 102% 
Hooker Electrochem. Co. 421, 69 55 20.3 55% 
MOTORS AND STEELS 
Chrysler Corp. , 651% 8236 6916 16.0 693% 
General Motors Corp. . . . . 46 54 191, 8.3 50% 
Beth. Steel Corp. 1614 60 5156 13.9 51% 
Republic Steel Corp. . 355g 191, 417% 15.4 121, 
U. S. Steel Corp. 3756 4734 41 14.1 415, 
+ Day Dow-Jones industrial average reached lowest level to that date 











Another fact has to do with divi- 
dends. Although the outlook is for 
fewer, or more sparse. special and 


“Christmas” payments than were 
paid last year. the dividend front 
in general has been well main- 
tained. Relatively few listed com- 
panies have reduced their dis- 
bursements: very few have passed 
their payments in the second half 
vear. It is a fact. too. that even 
though profits are less after Uncle 
Sam takes his cut. they are in most 
cases substantially larger than the 
total paid out in dividends. 


Varying Impact of Taxes 


Where conjecture enters the pic- 
ture—and this can be weighty 
upon market sentiment—is. first, 
in the area of tax money allow- 
ances from third-quarter earnings. 
and. second. in the uncertain bur- 
den of fourth-quarter imposts. 
Many corporations set aside large 
percentages of third-quarter earn- 
ings to meet the increases. retro- 
active to April 1. voted in the 195] 
Revenue Act. For these companies 
the draft upon income in the final 
three months may. accordingly. be 
somewhat lower than in the third 
quarter. Other companies. which 
have set aside large tax reserves 
throughout this vear. in anticipa- 
tion of the tax increase. will find 
their tax payments running at a 
more even rate from one quarter 
to another. The varying methods 
of meeting the tax liability sug- 
stock markets for 
some time to come. 


gest uneven 


Conjecture has also been warmed 


10 


up recently by world events con- 
fusing to American sentiment. The 
British election was well received 
in conservative circles, but the im- 
mediate evidences of greater aus- 
terity for England acted to center 
thought upon the probable effects 
on U.S. trade. 


Middle East Disturbances 


The speculative imagination has 
been finding plenty of material, 
none favorable to stock market 
prices. in the Iranian oil impasse 
and the disturbances in Egypt. 
Taking the ominous possibilities 
for business unsettlement. from 
one reason or another, into ac- 
count, wonder might be found in 
the lack of heavier selling pressure 
on stocks than has been seen. 

The investor. considering the 
matter of averaging his prices. sees 
an improved yield on many front- 
rank stocks as the result of price 
With 


ereatly impaired thus far. and well 


declines. dividends not 
covered for this vear among many 
long-time dividend pavers. atten- 
tion goes to numerous yields which 
have risen ', to '4 of one per cent 
in recent weeks. 


Statistical and other factual informa- 
tion as well as comment regarding any 
securities referred to in THE EXCHANGE 
have been obtained from sources deemed 
to be reliable, but THe EXCHANGE as- 
sumes no responsibility for their accu 
racy or completeness. Neither such in- 
formation nor any reference to any 
particular securities is intended to be or 
should be considered as in any way a 
recommendation for the purchase, sale 
or retention of any such securities. 
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y° WOULDN T THINK investing 


is an interesting adventure? 
You'd label the accumulation of 
top-flight stocks as just business. 
is that it? You'd discount the sat- 
isfaction of making a good buy, as 
later prices proved you had. or the 
sinking sensation when a price set- 
hack makes you question your 
judgement? 

Well, believe us. you'd be wrong 
all along the line. And to show 
how w rong you'd be. suppose we 
describe. for the benefit of those 
EXCHANGE readers who may _ be 
just starting to invest. our personal 
adventure of a quarter-century of 
investing. It would be kind of em- 
barrassing to tell how “we” or “I” 
did it. So let the Meyers. middle- 
aged. working people. be the char- 
acters of this true story. as though 
someone else were telling it. 


HUSBAND-WIFE 


Investment 


Adventure 


By 
Marie A. AND GeorceE J. MEYER 


You may want to know, first, 
where the Meyers stand as prac- 
tical believers in the American free 
enterprise system. The details of 
their ownership interest in that 
system show up in the statistics 
further along. But, condensed. they 
come to this: 

The Meyers have invested $38,- 
825.45 in the last 25 years. The in- 
vesting was done in small sums, 
consisting of their gradual savings. 
for the most part, and dividends as 
received. Their 13 common stocks. 
all except one listed on the New 
York Stock Exchange. were bought 
odd-lots. 
commissions and 


entirely — in Brokerage 
were de- 
ducted from the total given above. 

The Meyers’ holdings were val- 
ued recently at $57,230.61. This 
gain above cost of about 41 per 


taxes 


cent has resulted mainly from two 
influences: (a) the market's price 
rise of the last 10 years, and (b) 
a fairly low average price for most 
of their stocks because. by invest- 
ing whenever they had extra sav- 
ings of $500 or more. they bought 











a considerable number of shares 
at the relatively low prices of the 
1930s and 1940s. 

The Meyers do not. however. lay 
much stress upon the market value 
of their stocks at any particular 
date. They are interested mainly 
in accumulation, that 
stock prices fluctuate for many 


knowing 


reasons. Instead of finding a tran- 
sient exhilaration in a rise, or feel- 
ing blue very long over a decline. 
they concentrate upon what stock 
to select next. Here is where their 
adventuring comes—pursuing val- 
ues as they discover them. 


Dividends Reinvested 


They are able to invest more 
frequently than they used to, as 
recent dividends are returning 
them around 9.5 per cent on the 
cost of their stocks. which reflects 
the fact that they paid compara- 
tively low prices for many issues. 
Dividend receipts in 1950 were 
$3.699. 

George Meyer works for a big 
chain store company. Mrs. Meyer 
is office manager for a Manhattan 
firm of decorators. Al- 
though they have given investing 


interior 


a first claim upon their surplus 
money. their apartment in Forest 
Hills. N. Y.. 


paintings, 


contains numerous 


furniture and 
and Mrs. Meyer's 


collecting 


period 
good books: 
hobby — of miniature 
spoons has resulted in a notable 
array of historical pieces. They 
find time to enjoy sharing in com- 
munity enterprises. 

Investing with the Mevers is far 
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more than a “side line.” It began 
in what might be called a casual 
1925. when 
Mever bought a few shares of stock 
in the company he 
works for. Some other stocks were 


method in George 


chain store 
acquired now and then. Probably 
the fact that shares bought in up- 
per stages of the boom of 1929 
later “fell out of bed” during the 
Great induced 
serious study of their own invest- 
ment situation. 

An immediate task was to coun- 


Depression some 


teract errors of judgment during 
the easy come, easy go 1920s. Faith 
in common stocks as an instru- 
ment for building a fund remained 
unimpaired; only. the Meyers 
realized through a bit of adversity 
that a lot of study would have to 
be applied. Opportunity beckoned 
because they were able to save 

both of them held jobs during the 
hard times—and stocks. as close 
study them. offered the 
best means of carrying out a con- 


showed 


sistent program for enlarging their 
ownership of property. 

The tabled statistics show their 
selections as they stand now. At- 
tention is directed to the column 
tracing prices paid. Here, perhaps. 
lies a striking illustration of the 
product of persistent 
when a plan is intelligently de- 
signed and stuck to. in good times 
and bad. When, as in case of Texas 
Co., purchases were spaced out 
from $31 to $60 a share (old 
stock). or from $42.75 to $72 a 
share for General Motors. a mighty 
fair average price results, 


investing 


The Meyers long ago “worked 
themselves out” of situations that 
hung over from the late 1920s, with 
the exception of United Gas. and 
a recent purchase of more of these 
shares reduced their average cost. 
The Meyers would make no claim 
that their stocks are the best of 
each industry. As George Meyer 
puts it. “When we have a round 
sum to invest. we buy a_ stock 
that looks to be the best for our 
that time.” Time 
was when they were able to ac- 
quire only two to five shares, but. 
as the fund grew, dividends helped 
to increase the size of their odd- 
lot purchases. 

The Meyers are methodical in- 
vestors. They follow the news by 


purposes at 


reading three daily newspapers. 
with an eye to useful industrial 
and market information. They also 


check their impressions of cor- 
porations and stocks against those 
of market commentators in finan- 
cial magazines. But when it comes 
to making 
upon their own judgment. 

\ basic principle may be said 
to govern all their selections. They 


their choices. they rely 


invest only in companies that have 
good public and employe rela- 
tions. If a management doesn’t take 
the trouble to “sell” its company 
to employes and public consumers 
of its products or services, it is 
not for the Meyers. 

Selling America to Americans. 
the Meyers feel, is everybody’s 
business; when we have _ 100.- 
000.000 stockholders. they argue. 
the fight for freedom and democ- 
racy will be soundly won. Com- 
munism will then be a completely 
dead issue in this country. 





Husspanp-WirE PortroLtio AcguiRED IN Opp-Lots Over 25 YEARS 





Odd-Lot Recent Recent 
Shares Prices Paid Price Cost* Value 
50 A. T.& S. F. R. R. $58.502 8115¢ = $ 2,920.25 $ 4,075.00 
20 Best Foods 36.12 361% 367.85 722.50 
50 Corn Exch. Bank 4410 53.25 65 2,488.50 3,250.00 
100 Gen. Electric 31.62 to 58.00 633% 4,090.99 6,337.50 
50 Gen. Foods 32.75 to 41.62 1436 1.879.38 2,218.75 
200 Gen. Motors . 12.75 to 72.00: 51143 6.191.82 10,250.00 
30 Lou. Gas . 23.6210 30.00 347% 792.73 1.046.25 
100 National Biscuit 20.12 to 34.75 323% 2.538.50 3,237.50 
50 National Dairy . 23.00 to 44.00 503% 1,913.35 2.537.50 
200 Texas Co. . 31.00 to 60.005 916 5,327.18 11.825.00 
150 United Gas 60.00 to 17.50 221% 4,157.89 3,418.11 
50 Woolworth 34.00 to 39.00 4334 1,795.79 2,187.50 
0) A & P Stores 15.00 to 110.25 1221 4,861.25 6,125.00 
1.100 — $38.825.48 $57,230.61 
Dividend income, 1950: $ 3.699.00 
“Including brokerage commissions and taxes. Adjusted for stock split-up. *Old Stock 














Do We Need 








Some New Words? 





ANY FOREIGN WorDs and 
M phrases lose their connota- 
tion. the full meaning they intend 
vy. when translated into 
English. Mentioning that fact the 
other day, an American business- 


to convey. 


man admitted nothing could be 
done about it but went on to ask, 
Why are so many American words 
used that don’t say what they 
mean ¢ 

He was talking about the lan- 


suage of business. 


“Isn't it about time.” he asked. 
“to come up with some fresh 
names and phrases that come 


closer to the intended meaning and 
express the story of business enter- 
prise more clearly than do some of 
the stilted old expressions ? 
few. Take a 
One meaning of 
fabricate in the 
mind.” Shades of Coster-Musica! 
Why not instead a word of sub- 
stance? Why not ‘stockpile’? Funk 


X Wagnalls accord this primary 


“Let’s trv a word 
like “inventory. 


‘invent’ is “to 


a detailed 
the 


meaning to inventory: 
account or schedule. as of 
property of a deceased person. Not 
a very live word. is it? 

“We hear a lot about stockhold- 
ers. “Shareowner is a more logical 
than stockholder. and 
letter shorter in the bargain. The 


word one 


word is typed and printed so often 
that this change could mean a 
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vearly saving running into mil- 
lions of something or other—ste- 
nographers’ frayed nerves. maybe. 
“How about the ‘divi- 
dend’? It means a quantity divid- 
ed. Investors. in buying securities. 
don’t ask what a stock ‘divides.’ 
They ask what it pays. Why not 
call dividends, ‘payments’? 
~*Preferred’ 


Owners 


word 


stock is a= mis- 
don't necessarily 
‘prefer’ it: in fact. many like com- 
mon stock a lot better, Why not 
rename it ‘precedent’ stock ? 


homer. 


“Funded debt is a clumsy phrase. 
What it stands for is long-term 
debt as opposed to short-term, Why 
not call it ‘long’ debt? 

“Consider ‘sinking fund.’ Sink- 
ing fund connotes a leaky rowboat 
half full of water. but applied to 
bonds it is intended to mean a cer- 
tain amount of money set aside 
regularly and used to reduce debt 
either by paving off some of the 
bonds at a fixed price or buying 
them in the open market. Why 
not use the phrase ‘reserve’ which 
actually means ‘set aside’—-the pur- 
pose of a sinking fund. 

“There are a lot of other pos- 
sibilities. 

“You take a lot of the 
hot air out of ‘inflation’ by call- 
ing the disease by its real name 


could 


hubble money and balloon prices.” 


J. B. 









Investors 
Register 
Confidence 
in Utilities 


By Putip Sporn. 
President, 


{merican Gas & Electric Co. 


Bank 
with 


of metal-grinding machines. 
individual electric motors. 





yeaa ONCE SAID that the 
heartening thing about de- 
mocracy is that no matter how 


complex the problem, no matter 
how intense the controversy, no 
matter how many charlatans and 
pied-pipers try to mislead the peo- 
ple—in the final analysis. the peo- 
ple invariably make the right de- 
cision. 

Probably no national problem is 
more complex or involyed—in it- 
than the 
problem of supplying the Ameri- 
can people with their electric pow- 
er requirements. The government 
power advocates and the private 
power advocates pour out their 
streams of information. each try- 
ing to convince the public that its 
own approach to the problem is in 
the public’s best interest. 


self and in controversy 


Who is finally going to convince 
whom is still very much of a moot 
point: it may be many years be- 
fore this vitally important ques- 


tion is fully answered. But one 
convincing piece of evidence of the 
confidence that the investing pub- 
lic has in the future of the private 
power industry is the way it has 
helped finance the greatest expan- 
sion program in history. 

From 1945 through 1950, over 
$8 billion have been spent on pri- 
vate power expansion, which has 
been partially financed by the sale 
of securities to the public as fol- 
lows: 


BORGES .nceeces $3.372.000.000 
Preferred Stocks. . .797.000.000 


Common. Stocks. . .870.000.000 


It has been a source of strength 
and encouragement to the manage- 
ments of the private utility com- 
panies to see the investing public 
subscribe in full. and in most in- 
stances oversubscribe, to common 
stock issues which have been of- 
fered to them; for here, if any- 
where. is a real test of the investor's 
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Philip Sporn joined the American Gas 
and Electric System soon after his 
graduation as electrical engineer from 
Columbia University in 1917 and rose 
from the ranks to head the system 
which serves over 4 million people in 
Midwest and Southern States. His tech- 
nological contributions to the science of 
electrical generation and transmission 
have brought him nation-wide recogni- 
tion in and out of the electric power in- 
dustry. Born in Austria in 1896, he was 
brought to this country as a child. 


























belief in the future of private elec- 
tric utility operation. 

In our company, the American 
Gas and Electric Company, for ex- 
out two 
common stock financings in_re- 
cent in October. 1949 and 
in March, 1951. In both cases, the 
issue was liberally oversubscribed. 


ample, we have carried 


years 


This experience has not been un- 
usual since scores of utility com- 
panies have carried out successful 
common stock financings. 


Expansion To Go On 


End of the expansion period for 


the electric utility industry is no- 
where in sight. Many billions more 
will be spent in erecting giant pow- 
er plants, transmission and distri- 
bution systems, for the purpose of 
meeting greater and greater de- 
mands for power. Today, ou 
country is engaged in the greatest 
industrial expansion in its history. 
caused by its two-pronged objec- 
tive—to arm itself against any po- 


tential aggressor and to maintain 


its peacetime economy. Each of 
these two vital functions is equally 
important to continuing our Amer- 
ican system: neither one can be 
radically altered or abandoned at 
this time without risk of wrecking 
everything. 

The two-pronged objective, to 
arm against potential aggressors 
and to maintain our economy, is 
heing accomplished only by the 
most strenuous effort of expanding 
our present resources. Expansion 
of steel. aluminum. chlorine, ferro- 
alloys and other basic materials is 
«oing ahead at a fast rate to meet 
the expected demands of our de- 


fense and civilian production. 
There are four essentials neces- 
sary to attain this much-needed 


expansion: 


materials. 
the 
ore. coal. limestone. bauxite 


1. Resources in o1 


natural resources: iron 


and other raw materials: 


~ 


2. Resources in plant facilities. 
tools or equipment: 





Resources in human mate- 
rials. People, in other words, 
of all sorts of skills and cap- 


abilities; and finally 


1. Resources in power and 
energy to equip each man or 
worker with the mechanical 
power and energy necessary 
to lift, cut and heat. to melt 
and shape, to transform and 
refine the myriad of prod- 
ucts that make up a modern 
industrial economy. 


While electric power is critically 
important to industrial operation, 
it is relatively insignificant eco- 
nomically compared to other items 
eoing into the cost of production. 
It represents but 7, 10 of 1 per cent 
of the cost of producing most com- 
modities. This is not true in spe- 
cial operations where electric pow- 
er enters as a major component. 
such as the production of ferro- 
alloys or the reduction of alum- 
inum. 

But then even in these special in- 
stances electric power constitutes 
only about 12 per cent of the total 
cost in spite of the fact that the 
job is essentially an electrical op- 
eration. Yet, small as is its eco- 
nomic price in the over-all scheme 
of costs, electric power and elec- 
tric power supply are completely 
critical if absent. Thus, whether 
in mining or smelting. spinning or 
weaving. synthesis or dissociation. 
and whether it is the production of 
elass or rubber. aluminum or steel 


or atomic power—in these and in 


a multitude of other operations 





that constitute the activities of a 
modern industrial society — pro- 
duction cannot begin, or comes to 
a standstill. and the operation can- 
not function at all. without elec- 
tric power. 

Bulk of electric utility expan- 
sion today is for the purpose of 
providing electric power for our 
unprecedented industrial expan- 
sion. It is estimated that over 27 
million kilowatts of electric gen- 
erating capacity will be built by 
government and private sources 
during the period 1951-1953, Pri- 


vate companies furnish 80 


per 
cent of the total energy delivered 


















Electricity helps to make chlorine. 


by the public supply systems in the 

country today, while government 
federal, state, county, and mu- 

nicipal—accounts for the remain- 

ing 20 per cent. 

the 

term we use for distinguishing pri- 


Private power—which is 
vately-owned power from govern- 
ment-owned power—is a misnom- 


er. and inadequately describes the 








relationship. Actually, public util- 
ity power can best be classified in 
two ways: 


1. Government-owned and 


op- 
erated utilities, and 

utilities 
since, collectively. they are 


2. Publicly-owned 


owned by millions of indi- 
vidual owners, by the pub- 
lic, in other words—whose 
operations are constantly un- 
der the eye of state and fed- 
eral regulatory commissions, 
but which are operated as 
part of the free enterprise 
system. 


Publicly-owned utilities operat- 
ing as part of the free enterprise 
system have continued to prevail 
and, in my opinion, it is important 
to the country that they continue 
to do so. 

There are several factors which 
must be present for the publicly- 
owned power companies to con- 
tinue to carry on the great job of 
expansion which they have under- 
taken: 


1. Capital funds must be pro- 
vided so that the industry's ex- 
pansion program is carried for- 
ward. This requires an investing 
public which is convinced of the 
part publicly-owned utilities are 
playing in our great industrial 
expansion, and the growth possi- 
bilities which that expansion makes 


pe sssible. 


2. Broad-gauge planning must 
be the keynote of this new era of 
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demands. 
But the electric power industry 
cannot plan with boldness unless 


tremendous expansion 


its future is assured, and it is given 
full opportunity to grow and ex- 
pand. 


3. Research and imagination 
are as necessary to economic 
growth and development as air to 
life. Where else are they exhibited 
more effectively than in free en- 
terprise, where there is a solid and 
continuing incentive for research 
and progress? 

1, Enterprise. American indus- 
try has proven time and again 
that under free enterprise a_vi- 
tality 
which other types of economic sys- 


and drive are developed 


tems fail to develop. 


Experience has shown that we 
can achieve our goals if these four 
essentials are present. The invest- 
ing public by its strong support of 
the industry's common stock is- 
sues is demonstrating a_ strong 
faith and belief in the future of 
publicly-owned, 
ed utilities. It 
the public at large to recognize the 
great job which the electric utili- 


privately-manag- 


now remains for 


ties are doing to meet enormous 
demands upon their resources and, 
at the same time. to realize what 
the privately-managed power in- 
dustry is doing in keeping down 
the cost of its product and its serv- 
ice through its enterprise and its 
advancing technology. while other 
living and industrial costs have 
skyrocketed. 











‘TwoNewConcernson Exchange’s Trading List 





CONE MILLS 
CORPORATION 


3,436,467 Shares 
Common Stock, $10 Par 


Ticker Symbol: COE 











ee MILLs Corp. is one of the 
pioneer textile enterprises of 
the industrial South. The company 
dates back to 1891, when the Cone 
Export and Commission Co. was 
organized as sales agent for a 
group of small Southern cotton 
mills. 

The company is rated as the na- 
tion’s largest producer of denims 
and cotton flannel. More than 95 
per cent of its products are made 
from cotton, the company being 
one of the largest domestic buyers 
of American cotton. A synthetic 
fibre division accounts for about 
five per cent of production. 

Company’s 20 plants employ 
about 16,500 persons. The gar- 
ment industry is the company’s 
principal customer. Some _prod- 
ucts are sold to jobbers, chain 
stores, mail order houses, indus- 
trial users and department stores. 

Prior to 1951 most of the com- 
mon stock of the company was 
held by members of the Cone 
family and their associates. In 
March, 1951, Cone merged with 
Dwight Manufacturing Co., a tex- 


tile firm, and 480,000 shares of the 
common stock of Cone Mills were 
distributed to Dwight Manufactur- 
ing stockholders. As a result of this 
distribution and the sale, in Sep- 
tember, 1951, of 400,000 shares 
through an underwriting group, 
the company now has about 6,000 
stockholders. 

The annual dividend record on 
the common stock extends without 
interruption from 1914 to the 
present. Dividends of 40 cents a 
share were paid in each of the 
first three quarters of this year. 

Sales for 1950 were reported at 
$161.602.000, with net income of 
$14,193,000 equivalent to $4.07 
per share, based on 3,436,467 
shares of common stock outstand- 
ing. For the five months through 
May 31 of this year. sales were 
reported at $78,997,993, produc- 
ing net income of $5,954,743, or 
$1.71 per share. 


Folding machines in finishing plant 
at Greensboro, N. C. 








INTERSTATE 
POWER COMPANY 


$20,000,000 334% Bonds, 


Due 1978 


$3.000,000 3% Bonds, 


Due 1980 


2,075,000 Shares 
Common Stock, $3.50 Par 


Ticker Symbol: IPW 

















rpyue INTERSTATE PoWER Com- 
pom and its subsidiaries form 
an integrated system serving elec- 
tricity to 256 communities in the 
states of Lowa. Wisconsin and II- 
linois. Organized in 1925 as part 
of the Utilities Power & Light 
System, the company completed 
reorganization in 1948 under the 
Utility Holding Company Act and 
emerged as an independent operat- 
ing public utility. By ownership of 
all of the voting stock of the Inter- 
state Power Co. of Wisconsin and 


New 25,000-kw. generating plant 


near Sherburn, Minn, 









the East Dubuque Electric Co., the 
concern is also registered as a pub- 
lic utility holding company. 

All securities of Interstate 
Power are publicly owned. Long- 
term debt and preferred stock rep- 
resent 73 per cent of the capital- 
ization, common stock 22 per cent, 
and surplus 5 per cent. Dividends 
have been paid on the common 
each year since 1948. 

Engaged chiefly in the genera- 
tion and sale of electricity, In- 
terstate Power serves more than 
98.000 customers in the rich farm- 
ing region of the Middle West. The 
company also supplies natural gas 
and steam heat. manufactured gas, 
and bus service in Illinois, lowa 
and Minnesota. 

\ major construction program 
has been under way for five and 
a_ half far totaling 
$30.505.779. Gross property addi- 


years. so 


tions and improvements under the 
program represented — approxi- 
mately 55 per cent of the original 
cost of the company’s utility plant 
at June 30 of this year. The 1951 
construction program includes two 
new generating units and a 261'- 
mile gas transmission line to bring 
natural gas to Clinton, Iowa, where 
the company has been manufactur- 
ing gas. 

The company and its 
iaries reported net income for the 
six months ended last June 30 at 
$1.003.762, equal to $0.48 per 
common share based on 2,075,000 
shares outstanding. 
in 1950 amounted 
or $0.90 per share. 


subsid- 


Net earnings 
to $1,867,968, 





THE FINAL 
INVESTMENT? 


rP\ HIS MIGHT BE CALLED an inter- 
l national incident, outcome un- 
known. chargeable to the Russian 
1917. To the 
complete picture. we have to go 


revolution of see 
back more than 60 years. 
The late William C. Van Ant- 
werp. long a member of the New 
York Stock Exchange. was gradu- 


ated from the U.S. Naval Acad- 
emy in 1888. That was a “small 
Navy” vear: so scanty were the 


funds appropriated by Congress 
that only a few top-level graduates 
were taken Mr. 
Van Antwerp was not among them. 

\ native of Nebraska. he drifted 
down into what was then known as 


into the service. 


Indian territory, got into free- 
lance news writing. interviewed the 


Dalton brothers. heads of a 
torious outlaw gang. in their lair. 
and sold the interview to the old 
Vew York Tribune. He was invited 
to join the Tribune staff in New 
York. which he did. and this led 
later to an extraordinary commis- 
sion from a New York life insur- 
ance company—to open the first 
\merican life agency in Russia. 

Mr. Van Antwerp used the 
$50.000 received as the fee for this 


successful transaction to buy a 


no- 


seat on the Exchange and set up 
in business as a broker. In 1912. 
incidentally. he became the first 
head of the Exchange’s public re- 
introducing 


lations department. 


himself to the job by writing a 
book. "The Stock Exchange From 
Within.” 

On the way to Russia. he had 
stopped in Paris in order to con- 
duct preliminary negotiations with 
members of the Russian nobility 
resident there. some of them close 
to the Czar. Among them were a 
Grand Duke \merican- 
born wife. In Russia. this couple 
entertained him at their estate in 
the Crimea. The wife. enjoying a 
large later cabled him 
several orders to buy securities, 
usually preferred stocks on the 
Stock Exchange list. 

The orders ceased when World 
War I broke out. Around February 
15. L917. this writer dropped into 
Mr. Van 


found him staring at a vellow ca- 


and_ his 


Income, 


Antwerp’s office and 
blegram. It had come from Odes- 
sa. in Enelish text which had he- 
come garbled in transmission. al- 
though its purport was clear. 

“Its an order for nearly 
$200.000 of stocks.” he said. “but 
I don't like it. The certificates are 
to be sent to a Paris bank. They’ve 
always gone to St. Petersburg be- 
fore. The money for payment is 
already in New York. with a Paris 
bank’s correspondent. It looks to 
me as though my client sees trouble 
coming.” 

On March 12 came the revolu- 
baleful the 
members of the Russian aristocracy 
who were unable to escape. Mr. 


tion with results for 


Van Antwerp never heard from his 
client’ again. 


Wittium W. Crate. 





WHY DO 
/ STOCK PRICES CHANGE 
FROM DAY TO DAY ? 


The answer is simple but important. 
It is especially important if vou are a 
new investor or thinking of becoming 
one-—because, when you know why stock 
prices change from day to day, you are 
better equipped to relate those changes 
to the real investment value of a stock. 


Remember, first of all, that the price of 
a stock at any moment is simply the 
value put upon that stock by the people 
who are buying and selling it. The price 
changes in accordance with the basic law 
of supply and demand. If the demand for 
a stock is greater than the supply, the 
price will probably go up. If the supply 
is greater than the demand, the price 
usually goes down. 


The decision of an investor to buy or 
sell a stock reflects his opinior of its 
value in relation to his own investment 
needs and his current financial posi- 
tion. His “opinion” is affected by almost 
everything that affects human beings... 
the state of his health, what he reads 
and hears about the company, business 
trends, taxes, international affairs. 


Day to day changes in the price of any 
stock, therefore, are only a partial index 
of its value to you. For sound judgment 
you need all the information you can get 
about the company and its prospects. 
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